answered there is always another: 


Sos Fellow-member of C.M.S., 


News from the Sudan is commonly in 
short supply and what there is of it is 
- often perplexing. “Where is this new 
country going ?” and if that ag is 

ow 


is it going to get there?” Those who 


can answer both those questions with con- 


fidence and without anxiety must be few. 
As always it is the duty of the 
‘Christian to seek to see events in per- 
‘spective, in other words to believe in God. 
As a contribution to such perspective 
and belief two facts need to be remem- 


-bered in any appraisal of the present 


moment. Under a Government which, 
whatever its human limitations, has 
‘sought to establish the rule of justice for 


= all, the people of the Sudan have for fifty 


years lived in peace and increasing pros- 
perity. That is more than a very large 
part of mankind can say! That fact will 


tell in time. 


The second fact is that during those 
fifty years a Christian Church has come 
into being. It is small, but it is very 
much alive and that fact is telling already. 

This News-LeTrer is concerned first 
to remind you of those two facts. 


THE DUST OF DEBATE 


The reading of the record of debates 
in the Parliament at Khartoum is a 
thought-provoking experience, indeed for 
the Britisher who knows the Sudan a 
somewhat sombre one, but it is by no 
means easy to know what are the right 
conclusions to draw. 

There are, of course, the speeches 
which attribute every weakness in the 
country to the dastardly character of 
the British administration. We will not 
judge too harshly this small change of 
political debate by men new to the ex- 
perience and trying to find their feet in a 
very uncertain situation. Or, again, there 
can only be a chuckle when one reads the 
words of a southerner, with his keen eye 
to the main chance, who said: 

“The main thing dividing North and 
South was education, in which the South 
had been kept back by the British. To 
narrow that division the South should be 
given priorit in education. The Southern- 
ers would like to consider the Northerners 
their friends so let the Government expand 
education in the South in Arabic or any 
other language,” 

There was a debate in the House of 
Representatives on “compensation to 
expatriate officials.” Clearly a desire to 
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do the right thing mingles with resent- 


ment at having to do it. An appeal has 
been made for a nation-wide subscription 
to meet the charges involved. As one 


_ Mewspaper put it: 


“Your participation in this great national 
cause is the highest proof of your desire for 
your liberty from your Onslavers (sic). Any 
piastre you pay to this fund is a nail in the 
coffin of colonialism.” 

It is interesting by way of a balancing 
comment to set beside this the judgment 
of an American commentator, who pre- 
sumably has his own views about coloni- 
alism and imperialism ; he writes: 

“As a matter of fact, it may be doubted 
whether any civil service in the history of 
the world has ever attained that degree of 
real merit, efficiency and usefulness which 
has characterized the bureaucracy of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan from the date of its 
birth until the present moment.” 

Those words by Pierre Crabités in his 
book The Winning of the Sudan, though 
written in 1934, need no alteration as a 
verdict in 1954. 

One valid criticism can perhaps be 
made of the previous British authorities, 
the criticism that they discovered that 
to-morrow was here while they still 
thought it was the day before yesterday. 
But two things have to be added to that 
judgment if it is to be fair. They shared 
with the British everywhere, not least in 
Britain, their surprise at the pace of 
events. What is more, it can at least be 
said of the British in the Sudan that they 
were in fact looking forward to to-morrow 
and were genuinely preparing for it as 
fast as they felt practicable, considering 
the chaos they inherited from “the week 
previously ” ! 

Some day the people of the Sudan will 
look back on British rule with the same 
respect and appreciation with which our 
own ancestors looked back on the im- 
perium of Rome. That historical analogy 
can be pressed very far indeed, and the 
further you press it the brighter will be 
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your hope for the future of the Sudan. 
If you doubt this let me commend to 
you two books which should be part of 
the record in any assessment of the 
Sudan to-day. 


ON RECORD 


The first is The Making of the Modern 
Sudan, being The Life and Letters of Sir 
Douglas Newbold, K.B.E., of the Sudan 
Political Service. There is, as we all 
know, a seamy and sordid side of im- 
perialism which explains the world-wide 
revolt against it. There is, however, 
another side, and as is generally the case 
‘it is exemplified in a person, the man who 
is bigger than the machine. Such in the 
Sudan was Sir Douglas Newbold. And 
it is to be remembered that he was no 
exception. There is room only for three 
brief quotations. They epitomize the 
man, the work he tried to do, and the 
best hope for the Sudan he loved. 


First is a glimpse of the man in the 
second year of his governorship of 
Kordofan: 

“Tt’s sleepless work,” he writes, ““ wonder- 
ing whether you’re doing the right thing by 
the million odd chaps in the province.” 


He died eleven years later from over- 
work and not a little sleeplessness on 
behalf of an even larger number of odd 
chaps in the Sudan as a whole. 


His faith in the Sudan is well expressed 
in the following: 

“, , the administration of the Sudan 
depends for its success ultimately—not on 
efficiency, science, or even a balanced budget 
—but on the three eternal pillars, faith, hope 
and charity; faith in the capacity and 
decency of the Sudanese ; hope in overcom- 
ing the obstacles of poverty, disease, dis- 
tance, climate, ignorance ; charity in dealing 
with colleagues and the people of your dis- 
trict. (A goodish slice of humour helps a 
lot too !)” 


And then finally a revelation of his 
philosophy of life, his true legacy to the 
Sudan: 


“We shan’t get a Brave New World 
founded on ‘rights’ but on ‘duty. I’m a 
bit alarmed by the continual stress on the 
*right’ of every man and woman to a vote, 
to a subsistence wage, to free education for 
their children. No one is born with a 
* right,’ or automatically acquires a ‘right.’ 
One must earn a ‘right.” No man can 
demand anything justly from society, unless 
he is prepared to give something to society, 
which so many people aren’t doing,” 
—which is true for other places besides 

the Sudan. 


The second book which I must com- 
mend is The Sudan, by Sir Harold Mac- 
Michael, one of the greatest figures in 
the Sudan Political Service and Douglas 
Newbold’s friend and guide. This brings 
the history of the Sudan down to 1953. 


Chapters xi and xii dealing with the Nile 
waters and the Gezira scheme are essen- 
tial reading for anyone wishing to follow 
events in the Sudan in the next five years. 


FAITH, HOPE AND CHARITY 


Let us turn back to the Parliament, 
and to the record of its debates. They 
reveal very clearly a passionate concern 
with the development of the Sudan, and 
in particular, as might be expected, with 
rapid development of education. The 
stark fact has to be faced, however, that 
the men to man the development, not to 
mention the women, are not available in 
numbers anything like adequate to meet 
the need. That is the real crisis of the 
Sudan, and that crisis does not arise only 
in the sphere of education. 

But in that sphere the Church faces the 
embarrassment that its whole educational 
service is financed by the Government. 
In the past the Government has wished 
that missionaries should play a leading 
part in education in the south. That is 
no longer the case. It may well be that 
if Christian education is to be success- 
fully carried on in the south, then for 
some years at any rate the responsibility 
for maintaining educational missionaries 
and not only for recruiting them will 
have to fall on the Society. That could 
mean the necessity of raising an addi- 
tional £10,000 a year! Can we contem- 
plate that possibility? Dare we pray for 
the Church in the Sudan and not con- 
template that possibility ? Here is one 
reason why an increase in the praying, 
working, giving membership of the 
Society should be the objective of every 
one of us. 

A notable fact which emerges in the 
record of debates in the Parliament is the 
part played by the southern Sudanese 
representatives, of whom twenty in the 
House of Representatives are Christians, 
and a further twelve in the Senate are 
also Christians. This means that over 
one-fifth of the members of the Parlia- 
ment are Christians. These men have an 
immensely important réle to play if a 
genuinely united Sudan is to follow upon 
the full independence which is imminent. 
They need our prayers not only that they 
may be given wisdom and foresight and 
public spirit, but also that they may pre- 
serve their moral integrity. A recent his- 
tory of the Clapham Sect entitled Saints 
in Politics has much to say of the poten- 
tial influence of a minority consisting of 
men of unswerving rectitude. The author, 
Marshal Howse, writes: 

“The whole group presented to the House — 
of Commons of their day the impressive 
spectacle of men who put principle before 
party or profit, (and then he quotes G. O. 
Trevelyan) ‘who looked to the facts of the 
case and not to the wishes of the minister, 
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northerner replied: 


_ -versation. 


“and 1 who before going into the lobby required 
be o 


, iged with a reason instead of with 
by the grace of God, it may be in the 


_ Before turning to the contribution of 
the Christian Church to the new Sudan 
it is good to report how appreciatively, 
one after another, our missionaries are 

writing about their own experiences with 
the northern Sudanese who are coming 
into the south. Of course there remains 
"some nervousness on the part of southern- 
ers, and it is hardly surprising. When 


the first Moslem Minister of Education 
toured the Sudan in 1949 a southerner 


said to him: “ Your grandfather made a 
slave of my grandfather ; how do I know 
that you will not do the same to me as 
soon as you get the chance?” The 
“ Things are different 
to-day ; there is an alert public opinion 
and there is the United Nations—even if 
we wanted to enslave you we could not 
go very far.” That is an interesting con- 
The middle term between 
grandfather and grandson was fifty years 
of British rule. Was it long enough ? 
We must share Sir Douglas Newbold’s 
“faith, hope and charity.” 

Meanwhile there is an open field of 
opportunity for missionary service in the 
Sudan if we can find the men and women 
immediately. We want men and women 
with the Gospel, who know that it can 
be communicated through agriculture, 
through medicine, through technical train- 
ing, through education, through pastoral 
activity, through administration, both by 
the thoroughness and quality of this ser- 
vice, and by the word of interpretation 
given in a fellowship that does not count 
the cost. 


A LAND TO LOVE 


Let me give a picture of this land and 
its people, a picture of life far from the 
debates in the Parliament yet destined to 
be influenced by those debates, a picture 
seen through the eyes of a missionary at 
the end of his first tour of service. You 
may think it romanticized. But those 
who know and love the Sudan will recog- 
nize its authenticity, and in the writer 
something of what it means to be a mis- 
sionary, and of the unfinished task. He 
writes : 

“ Above all, as the time has passed by, 
there has grown in my mind a deep appre- 
ciation of the wonder of Africa, the wonder 
of its countryside, its forests and streams, 
its hills and rivers, its living creatures. And 
with that too, a respect and reverence for 
the African way of life, its patterns of work 
and of family life, its courtesy and wisdom, 
its customs and manners. And above all, 
perhaps, a respect for the African himself, 
as I have learnt to trust him, to listen to 
him (always difficult for me, a Westerner), 


and to respect his judgment. This is not 
the place to enlarge upon this, but often 
have I longed for a pen which could simply 
and sensitively interpret these things, first to 
the Africans themselves, lest they be be- 
mused by the new wealth and materialism 
of the towns: the mystery of night-fall on 
the slow, strong Nile, protected by its lovely 
hills ; the mystery of the evening time when 
the food is cooking, labour is ended and the 
men are round the fire: the rhythm of life 
in the homestead, with all necessities 
fashioned from natural materials, and the 
economy of the homestead following the 
economy of Nature itself; the love of an 
elder who brings a widowed sister and a 
blind old widow to live in the shelter of his 
homestead ; the beauty of the pastor’s home, 
with his ten children each with his duties 
and privileges. 

“J have not mentioned the bad, shameful 
things which spoil African life, because, if I 
were to leave Africa to-day, these other 
things would leave the strongest impressions 
with me. They have been made on me as 


_I have seen them in the lives and homes of 


Christian Africans. I think it is important 
to emphasize both words, ‘Christian’ and 
‘ African,’ for while faith in Christ has 
brought out the best in African life, their 
way of life has remained African. And yet 
at the same time, it is the life of the 
Christian countryman which so impresses 
me, and not the life of the townsman.. And 
also, it is his life at home which impresses 
me more than his life in the Church. We 
are still only at the beginning of our task 
of helping in the making of Christianity 
truly African ; we have brought the leaven, 
but it has not yet become thoroughly mixed 
with the dough.” 


SNAPSHOTS 


In closing here in a few “ 
see the Church at work 

“In January, I spent three weeks visiting 
the cotton markets. ... These are a great 
opportunity for evangelism. With 
local Christians, we held two open-air meet- 
ings each morning and spent the rest of the 
morning walking about, talking to people 
and selling Scripture Gift Mission booklets 
at 1d. each.” 

“Towards a United Sudan” 
“Towards a United Church ”"— 

“This year at Bishop Gwynne College we 
have an experimental vocational course for 
young men considering their call to the 
ordained ministry. It is interesting to note 
that two are from the C.M.S. Nuba Moun- 
tains area, one from the S.U.M. Nuba 
Mountains area, three from the American 
Mission area in the Upper Nile Province, 
and one from the A.I.M. East Bank area. It 
does seem a clear indication that the time 
is ready for us to launch out into united 
theological training.” 

Here is the Church facing a new 
problem: 

“The Christian Church here must take the 
initiative in using Arabic. If Arabic comes 
to the South slowly it will come as the 
language of Islam ; if we take the initiative, 
we can baptize that language into Christ. 
vigorous Arabic-speaking Church within the 


snaps” we 


suggests 
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Islamic world, as the Southern Sudan will 
be in a year or two, could have great in- 
fluence on Islam as a whole.” 

A sentence in a report from a craft 
school speaks volumes: 

“The progress we saw here last year has 
been maintained, and we praise God that 
more are sharing the desire to become crafts- 
men—and seeing their work in relation to 
their religion.” _ 

A school is not failing in its educational 
and Christian task when the teaching of 
biology provokes the comment of a 
schoolgirl: “God is more wonderful than 
I knew.” 

Perhaps these “snaps” and this NEws- 
LETTER can best end with a sentence from 
Bishop Allison: 

“TI am increasingly convinced that the 
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key to survival is revival. And we thank 


God for every sign of ‘revival’ in the 


Church in the Sudan, and of the really live 


Christians, who are being used by God at 
this time.” Pte) 

It is a long way from Khartoum to 
Equatoria, from debating in Parliament 
to preaching in a cotton market, from the 
Minister of Education to a biology class 
at Yei, but all are equi-distant from God, ° 
and equally near to His love and our 
prayers. 
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Your sincere friend, 
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General Secretary 
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